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STATE EVALUATION 



1 , Major Achievements 

Title I has made educational programs possible that would not have been possible 



for many years in Arizona, 

One of the greatest contributions of Title I in Arizona has been the development of 
projects involving English as a second language. Our largest groups of educationally 
deprived children have been the Indians and AAexican~Amei icons. ^A/ith the availabiliiy 
of Title I funds, a major emphasis has been placed on bi -lingual education. In con- 
junction with these ethnic groups, reading centers have been established in 38 schools 
in the State v/ith an additional 91 projects in the State emphasizing reading as a high 
priority need in the school district. 

There are several "major" problems confronting Arizona school children. Many 
Arizona children do not come from on English speaking home.. Arizona does not have 
statute provision to make available State support to districts for pre-first grade programs. 
Children do not receive enough individual attention from the teacher due to large class 

I 

loads and excessive paper work load of the teacher. The problem of children whose 



home background is not an English speaking one, is such that some childien speak only 
SPANISH while other children speak only NAVAJO, HOPl, or APACHE when they 
enter school for the first time. Teaching English as a second language therefore is a 
many phased challenge, depending upon the language spoken at home by ihe student. 
The problems of the Spanish speaking child differ from those of the Navajo speaking 
child, etc. It is a major achievement in Arizona for school districts to be able to de- 
vote the expenditure of funds towards solving the problem of non-English speaking childr 



Programs to provide for the needs of children prior to the first grade are considered 
a major achievement in Arizona. Many school districts have accepted the opportunity 
to provide kindergarten classes for their pre-firs<' grade students with Title 1 money, in- 
cluding Balsz, Cartwright, Washington, Fowler, McNary, Safford and Douglas School 
Districts. Most of these schools report first grade children better able to cope with first 
grade v/ork as a result of a pre-first grade experience. This is considered a major achieve- 
ment because Title 1 may well be the vehicle to convince the people of Arizona, and 
hence the Arizona Legislature, that kindergartens are a valuable segment of an elemen- 
tary school program and kindergartens should become a statewide reality in every 
elementary school district. 

A very high percentage of Arizona Local Educational Agencies (LEA's) have employed 
teacher aides as a means of providing more individual attention for the children. Teacher 
aides (usually housewives from low-income families) have been utilized to work with small 
groups of students in the classroom, assist with play activities on the playground, maintain 
order on buses, and relieve the teacher of papeiwork that does not require professional 
skills to complete. The teacher, once relieved of menial paporv/ork, also has more time 
to give attention to the individual needs of the students. Some schools report a reduction 
in accidents on playground and injuries since aides have been employed to supervise play 

areas and bus routes. 



2 . Dss c r i pti on o f Activit i es and Methods 

2A. State Educational Agency Services to Local Educational Agencies 

The SEA initially made sub-allocations to all eligible Title 1 school districts in 
the State. The SEA held 14 county meetings with all school personnel involved in 
writing Title I projects. The filmstrip "Off and Running" was presented. In addition 
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to the filmstrip the instructions and 1967-68 application forms were presented and 
explained to the groups by using an overhead projector. Question and answer periods 
follov/ed the presentations. Representatives of the SEA, Research and Finance Divi- 
sion, outlined the fiscal procedures necessary to facilitate the operation of Title I 
projects. 

Upon request, members of the SEA staff visited the LhA and assisted in writing 
their proposal. Rough drafts of proposals v/ere hand carried to the SEA office for 
initial reviews and modifications. 

The SEA staff members visited many of the projects, took pictures, and wrote 
summaries of their projects for general dissemination purposes. 

LEA's were left to their own initiative to determine the local needs of the 
children. LEA's consulted v/ith SEA concerning legality of their proposed projects. 

A limited number of LEA's requested SEA to guide them in v/riting the narrative sec- 
tion (Part II, Item 13) of their proposal. LEA's requested of SEA explanations of 
most up-to-date Federal Guidelines in order to write approvable projects. 

Many LEA's felt hampered by the late (July 15) date of release of initial allo- 
cation information. This late date was the cause of inadequate time to plan a program 
for the ensuing September v/hen classes would begin. Many districts feel information 
concerning the amount of money available to them should be made available the 
previous March v/hen the law requires teacher contracts be negotiated. The rush 
of project applications places a burden upon the SEA to approve projects and release 
funds in order for LEA's to meet opening school payrolls. 

SEA constructed an evaluation instrument (using USOE Guidelines) as a means to 
prompt LEA's to engage in self evaluation as v/ell as enable SEA to glean needed 
information for USOE. 
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trained personnel were hired and several electronic reading centers were established. 
To improve the attitude tov/ard self, counseling and guidance services were expanded 
and additional psychologists v/ere hired. Where necessary psychiatric treatment was 
made available. (Thirty-six percent of the total projects were planned specifically 
for counseling and guidance services.) Special interest v/as shov/n in children, that 
prior to Title I, were left to solve their own problems if possible. 

As indicated above, all of the Class "A" schools established reading centers, 
hired additional personnel and where needed, conducted in-service programs for the 



staff working with the educationally deprived. 

To improve study skills, seven after-school study centers were maintained in the 
Class "A" group of schools. Five of these v/ere reported as v/e 1 1 -attended and suc- 
cessful. Over seventy percent of the schools in the State developed resource centers 
for independent study and for sources of motivation to disinterested students. 

To improve speech, tv/enty-one projects included sp ech and hearing specialists 
that were hired or placed on contract to identify and serve needy students. Fifty- 
three (thirty percent) of Arizona's Title I projects developed language labs of various 
types to meet needs of students v/ith speech difficulties. 

Students v/ho v/ere potential dropouts were given opportunities to develop voca- 



tional skills and communication 
retain them on the school rolls. 



skills that v/ould increase their interests enough to 
One-third of the projects included summer schools 



where educationally deprived students could take mcike-up classes or receive individ- 
ual help in weak areas. In many eases textbooks were provided for children who 
could not afford to purchase their own books and tuition fees v/ere v/aivod for needy 
students. The potential dropouts have been given many new opportunities to encourage 
them to remain in school. 



2D. Title I A ctivitios and Those of Other Federal Programs 

Fifteen of the Class "A" districts reported correlating ESEA Title II and NDEA 
Title V with their Title I project activities. Title II purchased films, filmstrips, study 
prints, books, tapes and other audio-visual materials. NDEA Title V supplied guidance 
personnel for projects making use of guidance and counseling services. 

NDEA Title III supplied equipment (overhead projectors, tachistoscopes, kilns 
for arts and crafts, and microscopes for science, etc.) in a variety of projects including 
reading. Eleven districts reported using NDEA III and V funds to correlate v/ith Title I 
projects. Eight districts reported using National Youth Corps (NYC) aides. Some dis- 
tricts used these aides as in-school employees and one district provided NYC youths 
with guidance services. Four LEA's reported correlating U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Food Programs v/ith Title I programs. Food was used in conjunction with breakfast 
programs, snack programs, and to support lunch programs. Four school districts re- 
ported correlating Community Action Agency (CAA) programs with Title I efforts. In 
all four instances, CAA headstart and pre-school programs aided the children in the 

LEA. Three school districts referred families to the medical aid to indigent families 

1 

program . 

2E. Staff Develo pment and Utilization 

The following niothods v/ere considered successful by the indicated number of 

LEA's in the nineteen Class "A" schools; 

Participating 

Activities Districts 

In-servico training of staff 

Use of lay poisons as teaches aides ©r in 
assignments not requiring certified personnel 13 

« 

I 



Activities 



Participating 

Districts 



Summer school 

Recruitment of new teachers 

Recruitment of teachers who had dropped 
out of the teaching profession 



2F. Involvement of Non-Public School Children 

In Arizona the Catholic Diocese has a representative who acts as liaison be- 



tween some of the non-public schools and the SEA. The SEA office made a survey 
of all non-public schools identifying their exact location. A separate form was re- 
quired from school districts to be included v/ith their application, listing non-public 
schools that have children in the district poverty pockets. 

Where non-public schools were not close enough to participate directly in the 
Title 1 program, equipment v/as loaned to the non-public schools and/or specialists 
from the school district v/ent to the non-public schools to provide the same services 
us v/ere made available to the public school children. 

Four thousand and eight children from the non-public schools participated in 
the Title I programs of the Class "A" group. No specific types of programs involved 
non-public school children more than any other. 

Pi’ogrqrns Designed for Handicapped Children 

Ten LEA'S educated children living in institutions for neglected and delinquent. 



These districts were 



informed of their obligation to these children via county seminars 



conducted by the SEA. Tv/© types of approaches were coordinated to help these 
children. The first approach v/as concentration of cieadernie activities designed to 



bring the student at least up to grade level. The second approach v/as offering 
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aciivities designed to Improve the student's self Image. Such activities Included 
arts, crafts. Industrial arts programs and music programs. LEA's reported success 
with coordinating both approaches. 

Another type of handicapped child serviced by Title 1 funds Is the mentally 
retarded. These children have been serviced by school districts following State De- 
partment of Public Instruction Guidelines for establishing classes for such students. 
These guidelines suggested classes of a maximum of fifteen students taught by a 
specially trained teacher. 

The following account describes the problems of the neglected and delincjuent 
In Alhambra District. These children have been Involved In their total Title 1 

program for the educationally deprived. 

Within the Cordova School there are at least tv/elve children that would 
be definitely considered neglected. There are approximately another twenty- 
five who are probably boider-llne cases, falling somewhere between cared-foi 
and "neglected" classifications at a given time. 

The greatest concentration of these children Is found at the Baptist Children's 
Home, which nov/ has nine pupils enrolled here. (Enrollment Is usually higher.) 
Children are placed at the Home by referral from within the Baptist organization 
and by various welfare departments. All the children are from broken homes, 
homes v/lth only one parent, homes that are disintegrating, or orphans. Almosi 
every pupil from the Home has demonstrated at school that some facet of neglect 
has been a major factor In social, emotional, or physical maturation. The Home 
has done an excellent job of evaluating the IndIvIduaJ problems and treating 
them to restore the children to a nearly-norrnal situation. There have been 
some failures, usually because they were referred too late to build a good 
foundation for the child's benefit. 

A typical case Is a boy, left v/lth his father and siblings v/hen the mother 
deserted the family. The father tried to rear the children properly, but super- 
vision by the older children was haphazard at best, and the youngest v/ere 
placed In foster homes. The boy was sent to the Children's Home as a v/ay of 
getting him Into school as well as provide a proper physical, ernoilonal, and 
nutritional environment. The lack of love, as v/ell as the physical necessities 
had developed a poor self-concept and a disregard for the rights and feelings 
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of other people. This hindered his academic achievement as well as his social 
development and fostered discipline problems in the classroom in spite of normal 
intelligence. 

This brief summation of the Title I project directed to boys of Arizona Boy's Ranch 
was included in Queen Creek School District's evaluation for the neglected and 
delinquent. 

The program at Arizona Boy's Ranch consists of tv/o phases. The first because 
of the weakness oi the boys in academic subjects provides an enriched course of 
study in the basic subjects; reading, language arts, social studies, mathematics, 
and science. In the second phase v/e are attempting to help the boys develop a 
personal sense of achievement. To use initiative and imaginat'on in creative pro- 
jects. 



You have asked for an evaluation of the program thus far and the yardstick, 
by which we say we are successful. In phase one, the boys who came to us at 
least one grade level below the average for their age group are now less than 
one half year belov/ grade level in achievement. They are now v/orking and 
studying with interest and incentive on the same material as other children of 
their ages, A fev/ are nov/ reaching above average percentiles in their subjec! 
achievement. 

The achievement in the second phase though measured subjectively is real 
and thus far shov/s evidence of success. The boys who used to be a group apart 
from the other children; belligerent, not cooperative, now take an active part 
in programs, class activities even to accepting parts on music programs. In the 
field of arts and crafts these boys are among the most determined to make their 
projects whether a water color, wood carving or embossed metal work, the very 
bes, in its class, and they talk with pride and enthusiasm of their accomplish- 
ments, There is also measurable improvement in classroom behavior and obe- 
dience to teachei's. 



3, Problems Resolved 

3A, Tv/o major problems encountered by LEA's v/ere personnel shortages, and academic 
deficiencies of students. Personnel shortages v/ere relieved via in-service training 
of present staff members. Academic deficiencies of students v/ere relieved by small 
group instruction which was facilitated by the use of teacher aides as described 
elsewhere in this evaluation report. 






ral level needed to be resolved, LEA's must know more 
an earlier date in order to plan their projects for the following 
• know by March of the previous fiscal year the amount of 
under Title I, and as many guidelines as possible that will 
is is essential since teacher contracts have to be negotiated 
gal requirement. Since title I programs are entering their 
rs, if given a contract, will be on tenure status. Therefore, 
.'•acts guaranteeing tenure on a conditional basis contingent 
^ 1 funds six to eight months hence. 
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METROPOLITAN ACHIEN 
(Arithmetic) 



School District 



Washington Elementary School 



Date 



Phoenix School Dist. 



II 

II 
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5/6T 



Grade 



7 &8 
7 &8 
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67 

67 
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STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 

(Reading) 






Schcx)l District 



hoenix Union High School 



II 

II 



saac Elementary School 



Wilson Elementary School 



Alhambra Elementary School 



Fowler Elementary School 



Date 
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1/67: 
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Grade |! 



9 

1 
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2 

I 

T 

3 

t 

3 

4 

:4 

5 

l5 
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:6 

6 
7 

7 

i 
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t 
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4 

I 

4 

T 

4 

I 

4 

’4 
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7 

i 
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5 
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Intermediate 
! Language ^ 
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Reading 
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it- 



i ! 



I 1 
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. « 
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Reading 
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TITLE I PROJECT CONSIDERED EXEMPLARY BY SEA IN ARIZONA 
KAYENTA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



The Kayenta Elementary School District is located in Monument Valley, Arizona 
in the heart of the Navajo Indian Reservation. Many children enter school for the first 
time unable to speak English. 

Kayenta Elementary School District has embarked on a program to teach English 
to Navajo speaking first graders. A reading specialist, Mrs. Hurst, has been hired to 
devise a method of teaching English to Navajo first graders. 

The reading program has three main components. They are: Research to correlate 
the English language with the Navajo Language; Write first grade classroom materials 
with English phrases that have been correla’ed with Navajo phrases; Use first grade 
reading phrases in first grade physical education program to complement the first grade 
reading program. 

The first grade physical education program has been correlated with the reading 
program. Teachers are instructed to use certain phrases during the prescribed play- 
ground games. The same phrases used in prescribed playground games are carried over 
into the classroom reading material. The phrases used in the reading program have 
also been correlated v/ith the Navajo language so the phrases have a direct Navajo 
translation. Only phrases with direct Navajo translation are used in the prescribed 
playground games, and then carried over into the first grade reading materials. 



The classroom reading materials have been authored by personnel in the Kayenta 
Elementary School District. 



TITLE I PROJECT CONSIDERED EXEMPLARY BY SEA IN ARIZONA 
GANADO SCHOOLS, GANADO, ARIZONA 



The Ganado Schools are located on the Navajo Indian Reservation in Arizona,^ 

The challenge to educate children whose home background is non~EngIish speal^ing is 
a great one. The cultural background of the Navajo students does not enforce the ^ 
teaching of English and does not lend itself to the teaching of skills necessary to gam 
employment off of the reservation. Ganado schools are providing a comprehensive 
program for their needy students. This program provides an attack on many of the needs 
of the students. 



Vocational Courses 



Vocational courses are offered to meet the needs of students v/ho would prefer to 
enter employment in various vocational fields. Courses aie offered in carpentry/ 
drafting/ woodwork/ cement v/ork/ leathercraft/ cooking/ sewing and secretaiial work. 
The skills being developed in these courses can aid the student in seeking gainfuj em- 
ployment in the immediate area/ as well as areas distant from ihe local school district. 
This program is also intended to provide for the needs of the dropout prone student so 
this student v/ill have reason to remain in school. 

Fami l y and Community 

Courses are offered to help the students make a worthwhile contribution to their 
family and their community. These courses are in the areas of child care/ nursing and 
personal grooming. 



Health 

A health program is provided by the school to complement the learning atmosphere 
for the students. A well fed/ health child will learn more readily than a child with 
hunger and health problems. Milk/ juice/ vitamins and other diet supplements aie 
supplied to needy students. A physical fitness and body building program has been im- 
plemented in order to aid in the development of a sound physical body. 

Culture 

A cultural program has been implemented in order to develop the interests of stu- 
dents v/ho have indicated a desire for increased knowledge in the area of fine arts. 
Students who have not experienced success in other areas of learning often find success 



in the arts. The success found in the arts results in increasing the confidence of 
the student to the point where the student will attempt to master other school areas 
in which he previously lacked confidence. 

Band instruments have been purchased and provided for students who otherwise 
could not participate in the band program due to lack of finances. Trips to larger 
cities where the arts are professionally performed and displayed, have been planned 
to enable students to view arts first hand. Trips to larger cities will encompass art 
exhibits, plays, and concerts. 



SUMMARY - P. L. 89-313 
STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 



1. Operation and Services 

There are five State Agency Institutions In the State of Arizona. 

Children's Colony for mentally handicapped 
School for the Deaf and the Blind 
Crippled Children's Hospital School 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium School 
State Mental Hospital School 

Each of these schools has unique problems which cannot be combined under 
generalizations. 

The SEA staff members visited the sites of these institutions. The Director of 
Special Education and the Consultants for Title I, met with the administrative 
and teaching staffs of each of the institutions and assisted them in planning 
their individual programs. 

2. Dissemination 

Each institution has its local news bulletin which includes articles concerning^ 

Title I programs. There has been little dissemination in addition to these insti- 
tutional newspapers. 

3. Evaluation 

Each institution has been completely responsible for its own evaluation. The 
SEA offered assistance, but were not requested to help the various agencies with 

their evaluations. 

4. The most persistent problem v/ith the state agency schools has been the late indefi- 
nite funding and the major decrease in funds this fiscal year. The SEA does not 
have a staff assigned specifically to 89-313. It is felt that monies or a percentage 
of the allocation for State Agency Schools should be earmarked for evaluation. 

5. Any Inter-relationships v/ith other agencies are explained in the enclosed evaluations. 

6. See the enclosed evaluation reports for State Agency Schools. 



